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MAY WE YOU ON THAT? 


[1] Mlle GENEVIEVE DE GALARD- Quote of the Week 
TERRAUBE, “the Angel of Dien Bien 
Phu,” commenting (over protests 
of her sponsor, Rep Frances P 
Bolton, of Ohio) on Indo-China 
truce: “In spite of the heroic 
sacrifices involved, I think that 
this settlement had to come, to 
bring an end to the loss of human 
lives over there.” ... [2] SyNGMAN 
RHEE, Pres S Korea, commenting 
on UN indecisiveness in Korean 
conflict: “With courage we could 
have pushed to the Yalu River, 
but some people had a little cold 
feet.” .. . [3] Sen BourKEe HICKEN- 
LOOPER (R-Ia): “There is no more country in the world — except 
reason for the Atomic Energy Russia.” ... [5] Rep Frank L 
Commission to go into the pro- CHELF (D-Ky) on hasty legislation: 
duction of electricity at this time “This is no time to pass laws, 
than for the Agriculture Dep’t to when you’ve got one eye on the 
go into the production of ferti- clock, the other on a Gladstone 
lizer.” . . . [4] Unidentified Con- bag, and you're holding a handful 
gressman, commenting on India’s of railroad tickets.” .. . [6] Right 
decision to take part in S E Asia Rev CUTHBERT K N BarDSLEY, Lord 
conf: “Maybe Nehru has decided Bishop Suffragan of Croydon, 
that what is good for India is England, now visiting in U_ S: 
good for the rest of the world. “If we do not make room for God 
You know, India has more com- in this atomic age, there will be 
munists in jails than any other’ no room for us.” 


FOURTEENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


Ho CHI MINH, Vietminh leader: 
“At the Geneva conf we won a 
great victory, with the full as- 
sistance ofthe Soviet Union and 
China. . . The people of South 
Vietnam are those who dared to 
spearhead the ‘patriotic war.’ I 
assure (them) that without fail we 
will struggle shoulder to shoulder 
to win peace, unification, inde- 
pendence and democracy for the 
whole of Vietnam.” 
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About the best an objective ob- 
server can say is that the Indo- 
China settlement probably will not 
improve the long-range chances 
for peace in S E Asia. Looking at 
the mattter realistically, this may 
be the step that will lead Western 
powers into some form of united 
action. There is no getting around 
the fact that the reds won this 
particular round. And no _ one 
should believe for a moment that 
there will not, in due time, be fur- 
ther aggressions. 


Southern Vietnam 
be marked off as of 
go communist without gunfire, by 
vote of the inhabitants. Reds are 
ascendant there. And there’s an- 
other consideration that has es- 
caped gen’l notice: North Vietnam 
is in many respects a source of 
foodstuffs and other commodities 
for the greater part of S E Asia. 
In granting this area to the reds,, 


may as well 
now. It will 


ee eee enene we 
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France has set up a_ condition 
where presently free peoples will 
have to go hat-in-hand to com- 
munist overlords for the necessi-- 
ties of daily existence... It is axio- 
matic that one must keep on good 
terms with the man who runs the 
commissary. Opportunities for red 
infiltration and propaganda could 
hardly be more fortuitous. 


Headlines on the drought have 
been overplayed, as they common- 
ly are. Certainly the damage is 
very real, and in some areas it 
is acute, but it is not as wide- 
spread as news stories would indi- 
cate. If August continues dry and 
hot then, indeed, the situation 
will become critical. 

Politically, the drought may play 
to the advantage of the Admini- 
stration. In the long range, it 
will reduce grain surpluses, _ re- 
lieving pressure on storage facili- 
ties. More immediately, it affords 
Washington an opportunity to play 
the Bountiful Bestower. There al- 
ready is a proposal pending to 
provide free livestock feed from 
gov’t surplus for distressed areas. 
This is a move not entirely dis- 
associated from the fall elections! 
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“te who never quotes, is never quoted” 


ADVERSITY—1 

It is at night that the astron- 
omers discover new worlds. It is 
often in the night of failure that 
men discover the light of a new 
hope.—Present Truth Messenger. 


ATOMIC AGE—2 

Even if the powers were finally 
to agree,and an atomic war should 
never be fought .. . we have re- 
leased life-destroying forces into 
the world. With each century, it 
will be more difficult to control 
the mounting quality of atomic 
waste. We have produced ... @ 
dangerous inheritance which may 
far outlive all our other creations. 
A bit of near-eternity. A bit of 
hell—Ros’r JuUNGK, Tomorrow is 
Already Here (translated from Ger- 
man by MARGUERITE WALDMAN), 
(Simon & Schuster). 


BEHAVIOR—3 

If we want our society to endure 
without revolution and breach of 
continuity, we have got to allow 
men and women, rich and poor 
alike, some way to fulfill a part of 
their aspirations for light, color 
and distinction, for the satisfac- 
tion of that irrational, inexpunge- 
able desire of humanity to stick a 
feather in its silly cap and occa- 
sionally throw it—or try to—over 
the moon!—ARTHUR BRYANT, Iilus- 
trated London News. 


The world’s shortest sermon is 


preached by a traffic sign: KEEP 
RIGHT.—Sales Mot. 


i] 
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CHILD—Guidance—4 

Ten per cent of the public school 
children in the U S are emotion- 
ally disturbed and need mental 
guidance. This was indicated in a 
3 yr research project conducted 
under the auspices of Columbia 
Univ’s Dep’t of Psychiatry. Said to 
be the first nationwide study of 
its kind, it involved 2,540,886 chil- 
dren, or about 10% of the coun- 
try’s public school population — 
DONALD W McKay, Signs of the 
Times. 


CHURCH—5 

We should love the church for 
the things it stands for: world 
peace, the dignity and sanctity of 
man in a world of dictatorship; 
the human life as a great miracle 
the highest goal known to men; a 
life free from fear and worry; the 
building of happy homes; a right 
direction for our youth; victory 
over sin and at last, eternal life. 
—Presbyterian Tribune. ' 


\ 


CONTROVERS Y—6 
The best measure of a man’s 
mentality is the importance of the 


things he will argue about. — 
Public Safety. 
CO-OPERATION—?7 

Coming together is beginning. 
Keeping together is unity. Work- 
ing together is success. — Baptist 
Observer. 
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French 


Invitation to the big 
Embassy party honoring Lt Gene- 


vieve de Gallard-Terraube, “the 
angel of Dien Bien Phu,” stumped 
non-French--speaking segment of 
town’s society. Beautifully en- 
graved, it was entirely in French. 
The nurse is the list foreign citi- 
zen ever invited to the U §S thru 
Congressional resolution. 


The good-looking Eisenhower 
grandchildren are back in the 
White House—and that means U 
S Secret Service has to adjust to 
sound of gunfire in the mansion. 
Five-yr-old David Dwight insists 
on firing at “outlaws” with his 
cap pistol VIP, the French 
poodle belonging to Adm _ Rob’t 
W Carney, chief of Naval opera- 
tions, wears a white celluloid col- 
lar and black tie when the Carneys 
give a dinner . . . Democrats like 
to emphasize what they call Ike’s 
undecided manner with the tag: 
“President Eisenhowever.” 


“ ” 


Diplomatic faux pas of the wk: 
At a Dominican Embassy party a 
microphone for dinner music was 
turned on by mistake during the 
cocktail hr. Some very private con- 
versations on the terrace were 
picked up and carried on the loud 
speaker for highly interested con- 
sumption in the garden. 
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DEMOCRAC Y—Communism—8 

It is an astonishing paradox. 
The United States is giving and 
the Soviet Union is taking away; 
democracy is a hopeful, positive, 
searching thing and Communism 
a backward tyranny; the democ- 
racies offer freedom and progress 
and the Communists, slavery—yet 
the free world is on the defensive, 
unable to articulate its own af- 
firmative ideals. — JAMES RESTON, 
New York Times. 


EDUCATION—9 

The college teacher of today is 
expected to “produce”; that is, to 
publish books, and usually books 
that suggest the magic word “re- 
search.” Research has its place... 
but college gov’ts should be grate- 
ful if they have some men who, 
rather than produce learned mono- 
graphs . Strive first, last, and 
always to produce something in 
the lives and the thought of their 
pupils.— LEBARON RUSSELL BRIGGs, 
Men, Women, and Colleges 
(Houghton-Mifflin). 


The zest has gone out of learn- 
ing today. It is no longer a glor- 
ious adventure but a_ bottle-neck 
thru which a student must squeeze 
himself on the way from infancy 
to a lucrative profession.—CLARENCE 
Tracy, “Subsistence Education,” 
Queen’s Qtly, Canada, Summer ’54. 


FREEDOM—10 

Free men will find right an- 
swers more often than wrong an- 
swers, and the history of tyranny 
shows that men who are not free 
find very few answers of any kind. 
—CHAS DOLLARD, pres, Carnegie 
Corp’n. 








The 


New Republic—coming 40 
yrs of age—is sending out another 
of its febrile appeals for financial 


support. Unless its circulation of 
33,000 can be doubled this yr, we 
are told, the liberal wkly must 
fold. Theoretically, there should be 
66,000 persons in a nation of this 
size to step in and support a jnl 
of independent opinion (whether 
they agree with it or not)—but 
actually there just aren’t. 

It is not a pleasant prospect, 
but the brutal truth is that we 
are in an era that dooms small- 
scale journalism. Plagued by fan- 
tastically increased costs in every 
dep’t, the publisher finds it in- 
creasingly difficult to survive with- 
out advertising patronage. Adver- 
tisers (and their agents) haven’t 
time to bother with a_ periodical 
(no matter how worthy) that 
marshals fewer than a million sub- 
scribers. So the little fellow (unless 
he renders a highly selective serv- 
ice to a readily identifiable group) 
is left in the lurch. 


On learning that the new illus- 
trated sports jnl is to be called 
Sports Illustrated, Charlie Morton 
(of Atlantic Monthly) is reminded 
of the man who won a prize con- 
test by supplying the name for a 
camp for boys located on Lake 
Wockamock. Winning title: Th 
Lake Wockamock Camp for Boys. 

Before Time, Inc officially 
named the new wkly, the boys at 
Advertising Agency were suggest 


One unsuccessful author, as 
a recent story goes, was so in- 
censed at getting only rejec- 
tion slips for the stories he 
slaved over that he mailed a 
pint of his blood to one of the 
Mags, suggesting a transfusion 
to relieve chronic editorial 
anemia. Two wks later it was 
ret’d with a polite note: “Sor- 
ry; wrong type.” 





ae 
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ing the tag, Fun & 
the obvious. cable 
“Fungus.” 


Games, with 
address of 


If you seek a moderately realistic 
look at United Nations, as of this 
date, turn to “The U N is Dying,” 
by Carlos P Romulo, in Collier’s 
(7-23-54). He emphatically de- 
nies that the UN has been over- 
sold. But it may have been mis- 
sold. “It could keep the peace—- 
and do so without world gov’t; it 
could raise the hopes and living 
standards of untold millions. But 
up to now it just hasn’t been given 
the chance.” 


In current McCall's’ Eleanor 
Roosevelt (in her Question & An- 
swer dep’t) tackles a query that 
probably will be bobbing up at 
intervals for the next generation: 
Did FDR have prior knowledge of 
the Pearl Harbor attack? In 179 
words she said—no. 
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Filibuster Facts 
and Foibles 


When the Senate started a 
talking marathon on the atom- 
ic energy bill, Sen Wayne 
Morse (Ind-Ore) the all-time 
filibustering champion (22 hrs, 
26 min’s against the tidelands 
bill) made a confession: “This 
is a filibuster; I never sail 
under false colors.” Said he 
would make a “relatively short 
speech—5 or 6 hrs, more or 
less.” Talked 8 hrs, 3 min’s. 


After listening to the talk for 
several days, Sen Matthew W 
Neely (D-WVa) announced 
he’d vote with the filibusterers. 
“I have decided to join the ex- 
ecutioners,” he said, “instead 
of waiting in silence to be 
talked to death.” 


The word filibuster 
rowed from the English, 
the U S gave it 
ing. It’s derived from “fili- 
busteros,” West Indian pirates 
who sailed small vessels called 
“fillibotes” or “fly boats.” The 
late Rep Rob’t Luce (R-Mass) 
in Legislative Procedure, re- 


is bor- 
but 
a new mean- 





counts that the name “came 
to be applied to all mliitary 
adventures, and then to legis- 
lative minorities who used 
what the majority deemed ‘pi- 
ratical’ methods.” — QUOTE 
Washington Bureau. 11 
99 
HAPPINESS—12 


One of the sure ways to happi- 
ness is to learn to enjoy all the 
things you think you dislike. — 
Tit-Bits, London. 
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HISTORY—13 

The use of history is to tell us 
what we are, for at our birth we 
are merely empty vessels and we 
become what our tradition pours 
into us.—LEARNED HAND, JudgeUS 
Circuit Ct (retired). 


” 


Our page in history may well be 
the most vital and important, or, 
if we fail, could be the last. — 
DonaLp W Dovctas, U S Air Serv- 
ices. 


HUMAN NATURE—14 

You must not lose faith in hu- 
manity. Humanity is an ocean. If 
a few drops of the ocean are dirty, 


the ocean does not become dirty. 
—MAHATMA GANDHI, The Wit and 
Wisdom of Gandhi (Beacon). 
LEADERSHIP—15 

Definition of leadership: “We 
are leading successfully, we are 
serving the public, when we are 


getting people to do the work we 
want them to do, in the way we 
want it done, when we want it 
done, because they want to do it.” 
—Management Review. 


LIFE—Living—16 

Why you are born and why you 
are living depend entirely on what 
you are getting out of the world, 
and what you are giving to it. I 
cannot prove that this is a balance 
of mathematical perfection, but 
my own observation of life leads 
me to the conclusion that there is 
a very real relationship, both 
quantitatively and _ qualitatively, 
between what you contribute and 
what you take out of this world. 
— OscakR HAMMERSTEIN II, Ladies’ 
Home Jnl. 











We mentioned recently the new 
DuMaurier novel which made the 
Best Seller lists in advance of pub- 
lication date. Not unique, it seems. 
Judith Kisch reminds us that Lil- 


lian Roth’s J'll Cry Tomorrow 
(Frederick Fell, Inc) published 
June 7, was rep’ted a nat’l Best 
Seller by N Y dHerald-Tribune in 


its issue of May 30. Just empha- 
sizes our point that “release dates” 
on fiction have themselves become 
prime fiction. One of our friends 
in the fraternity, with a wry sense 
of humor defines “release date” as 
“the period when you can expect 
sales to slack up a bit.” 


Barring 
ludes_ of 


occasional brief inter- 
peace, Sir Winston 
Churchill has spent a long life- 
time in direct contact with the 
practicalities of warfare. But even 
the master’s rhetoric was some- 
times in conflict with reality. Noel 
Coward, in his autobiography of 
“the middle yrs,” Future Indefinite 
((Doubleday) tells of an interview 
with the Prime Minister in the 
early days of War II. Having en- 


listed for the duration, Coward 
asked what he was supposed t 
do. “Get into a warship and see 


some action!” Churchill urged. “Go 
and sing to them when the guns 
are firing—that’s your job!” Cow- 
ard comments that the counsel, 
tho it sounded extremely gallant, 
was a bit impracticable. “During 
a naval battle . the only place 
for me to sing would be in the 
wardroom by myself.” 


WALTER YustT, editor-in-chief 
Encyclopedia ad- 
dessing library symposium at 
Kent State Univ, Kent, Ohio: 
“Most of my reading today is 
done in bed, and I prefer a 
lightweight book, because if I 
go to sleep and it falls on my 
chest, it doesn’t wake me up.” 


Britannica, 





6@ 
Pe 


We confess to a not-at-all-secret 
love affair with Dolores Keith, 
15-yr-old heroine of Hugh Her- 
bert’s latest, I’d Rather Be Kissed 
(Random). As an initial step in 
her rather contradictory ambitions 
to become a writer and make a 
lot of money, Dolores resolves to 
keep a diary. She revels in the 
freedom thus afforded, in contrast 
to closely-restricted school themes. 
And writing folk generally will 
applaud her profound observation: 


“Writing is only fun when you 
don’t have to do it.” 
Every time Elliot Paul brings 


out a new book—see, by all means, 
Desperate Scenery (Random) at 
your nearest book stall—it is a 
signal for a new flood of Paulian 
anecdotes. Our all-time favorite is 
his ingenuous explanation of why 
he accepted a minor clerkship in 
the Eiffel Tower: “It was the 
only place in Paris where I didn’t 
have to look at it!” 
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Gem Ft 





Invictus 


Wm ERNEST HENLEY, British edi- 
tor and author, born 105 yrs ago 
(Aug 23, 1849) is chiefly known in 
America for his poem, Invictus 
(Latin term for unconquered) al- 
tho adolescents of an earlier gen- 
eration were somewhat disposed 
toward florid lines, “J was a King 
in Babylon—And you were a Chris- 
tian slave.” 

Henley was a ciose friend ot 
Rob’t Louis Stevenson, with whom 
he collaborated on 3 plays. As 
editor of the magazine, National 
Observer, in Edinburgh, he dis- 
covered and list printed Kipling’s 
Barrack-Room_ Ballads. And _ he 
spent 10 full yrs in compiling the 
17-vol Dictionary of Slang and 
Colloquial English, still the stand- 
ard work in its field. 

Invictus was written while Hen- 
ley was a patient in a tubercular 
hospital, as a memorial to his 
friend, R T Hamilton-Bruce. Here 
are 2 much-quoted stanzas: 


. In the fell clutch of cir- 


cumstance 

I have not winced nor cried 
aloud. 

Under the  bludgeonings of 
chance 

My head is bloody, but un- 
bowed. 


It matters not how strait the 
gate, 

How charged with punishment 
the scroll, 

I am the master of my fate: 

I am the captain of my soul. 
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MAN—Future—17 

To live, mankind must recover 
its essential humanness and _ its 
innate divinity; men must recover 
their capacity for humility, sanity 
and integrity; soldiers and civil- 
ians must see their hope in some 
other world than one completely 
dominated by the physical and 
chemical sciences.—Gro F G StTan- 
LEY, “New Ways of War,” Queen's 
Qtly, Canada, Summer ‘54. 


MARRIAGE—18 


We Americans attach more im- 
portance to romantic love than do 
people of any other country in 
the world. According to the late 
Dr Ralph Linton, “All societies 
recognize that there are occasional 
violent emotional attachments be- 
tween persons of opposite sex. But 
our present American culture is 
practically the only one that 
makes them the basis for mar- 
riage. Most groups point out the 
victims of such attachments as 
horrible examples.” — JOHN Korp 
LAGEMANN, “Romance in Your 
Marriage,” Cosmopolitan, 3-’54. 


NATIONALISM—19 


Nationalism cannot be  aban- 
doned if civilization is to last 
among free men.—HERBERT HOOVER. 


PARENTS—20 


Many problems of the home 
could be settled if some parents 
would get off their high-horse, 
and get on the rug with their 
kids! (What you do on the rug 
depends on the age — building 
blocks with the tiny child, playing 
records with the teen-ager.) — 
LARRY EISENBERG, “Are Your Chil- 
dren Bored at Home?” Faith To- 
day, July-August ’54. 


—— 


—— 





Aug 22—120th anniv 
Sam’l Pierpont Langley, American 
astronomer, inventor and longtime 
sec’y of Smithsonian Institution. 


(1834) b of 


Aug 23 — 170th anniv (1784) 
founding of Franklin, “the lost 
state.” Inhabitants of a section of 
N Car revolted, held a convention, 
named their territory after Benj 
Franklin. Four yrs later the state 
was “recaptured,” finally became 
part of Tenn. 105th anniv 
(1849) b of Wm Ernest Henley, 
English editor and author (IJn- 
victus). 

Aug 24—Festival of St Bartholo- 
mew (one of the 12 disciples). 
140th anniv (1814) British capture 
of Washington, D C. Hostile troops 
at that time burned the Capitol 
bldg and partially destroyed the 
Executive Mansion. Stone of which 
the mansion was constructed was 
badly discolored by smoke and 
flame. To hide blemishes the struc- 
ture was painted; has since been 
known as the White House. The 
Capitol originally housed the Nat’l 
Library. To replace lost vol’s Gov't 
bought the library of Thos Jeffer- 
son, at that time largest private 
collection of books in U S. This 
was nucleus of present Library of 
Congress. 


Aug 25—1875th anniv (A D 79) 
eruption of Vesuvius. (The vol- 
cano has erupted several times, 


but this was historic occasion in 
which the elder Pliny lost his life 
in rescue service. For a graphic 
imaginative acc’t of the disaster: 
Bulwer-Lytton’s Last Days _ of 
Pompeii) 115th anniv (1839) 


b of Bret Harte, American author 
and poet. (With his tales of Cali 
mining camps, Harte started the 
American story of local color and 
atmosphere.) 

Aug 26—370th anniv (1584) b of 
Frans Hals, Dutch portrait painter. 
(His special delight was to paint 
subjects in robust humor. Laugh- 
ing Cavalier is a good example. 
The modern family-group photo- 
graph owes its genesis to Hals who 
possibly introduced and certainly 
popularized group portraiture.) 


lst automobile traffic signal in- 
stalled 40 yrs ago (1914). 

Aug 27—Petroleum Day (95 yrs 
ago — 1859 — petroleum began to 


flow from a well which Col Edwin 
L. Drake was drilling near Titus- 
ville, Pa. Thus, less than a century 
ago, began commercial develop- 
ment of the giant petroleum in- 
dustry). . . 60 yrs ago today (1894) 
fed’l taxing of individual incomes 
was adjudged unconstitutional. A 
later Amendment to the Consti- 
tution (1913) gave our Gov’t the 
direct taxing power which, as you 
may have observed, it has used 
with comparitively little reticence. 

Aug 28—Festival of St Augustine 
(The oldest comunity in Fla, estab 
on the feast day of this saint in 
1565, bears his name). 205th 
anniv (1749) b of Johann Wolf- 
gang von Goethe, Germany’s great 


poet, dramatist and _ philosopher. 
lst motorist arrested fo~ 
speeding (Newport, R I) 50 yrs 


ago today (1904). 
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Johnson 
pense) 
treatises as a 
crop. But to Southern 


Hale- 
technical 
sturdy forage 
p.anters it 
is just plain “hoer’s hell.” 

The plant, of Mediterranean or- 
igin, was named by botanist Chris- 
tiaan H Persoon, 150 yrs ago. The 
identity of “Johnson” and what 
the botanist had agin’ him is 
not a matter of current record. 
Late in the 19th Century an un- 
identified and apparently well- 
meaning planter imported Johnson 
grass to the deep South as a 
forage hay. It thrived—prodigious- 
ly. Quickly spreading to adjacent 
fields and roadsides, it became a 
wasteland weed. Today it is the 
chief scourge of the _ plantation. 
Uniess persistently hoed from the 
row, it crowds out cotton; drinks 
up tons of precious water and 
clogs irrigation ditches. 

All chemical compounds have 
thus far proved powerless to eradi- 
cate Johnson grass. But last month 


grass (Sorghum 
is described in 
tall, 


came a gleam of hope. Allied 
Chemical announced a new weed- 
killer, hexachloroacetone (HCA) 
which there was reason to believe 


might be effective against the per- 
sistent pest. Eradication tests con- 
ducted by the firm’s research staff 


turned out so encouraging that 
substantial samples have been 
passed along to various agricul- 


tural experiment stations. If the 
stations rep’t favorably, it is pre- 
sumed that the product will be 
commercially available next yr. 

Meanwhile, the planters continue 
to hoe—and hope. 
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RURAL LIFE—21 
Folks on the farm know 

that there is comfort, real comfort, 
in plain living and calm, clear- 
headed thinking, the sweet old- 
fashioned way of working till you 
are tired, commending yourself to 
God at night, and enjoying a good 
sleep till morning breaks and you 
wake up rested—Wrtson GEE, The 
Social Economics of Agriculture 
(Macmillan). 


SALESMANSHIP—22 

Salesmanship is the greatest of 
all human professions, and ability 
to sell is the greatest of all human 
skills. Think not? Well, didn’t Co- 
lumbus sell Isabella the idea of a 
western route to the Indies? Didn’t 
Benjamin Franklin and Thomas 
Edison, et al, sell the world the 
idea of using electricity for power? 
Didn’t Washington and his asso- 
ciates sell the American colonists 
the idea of independence? And 
think, who sold us the principle 
of love?—GaARDNER HUNTING, Good 
Business. 


SPEECH-Speaking—23 

Trying to settle a problem with 
oratory is like attempting to un- 
snarl a traffic jam by blowing 
horns.—Grit. 


“ ” 


Some speakers drive home facts, 
others drive home their audiences. 
—Ray D Everson, Indiana Farmers’ 
Guide. 


TELEVISION—24 


By the time we decide a tele- 
vision program is something the 
children shouldn’t see, we're too 
interested in it ourselves to shut 
it off—Pipe Dreams, hm, Univer- 
sal Concrete Pipe Co. 








THOUGHT—25 

For yrs Owen D Young has 
startled people by seeing thru pro- 
posals immediately and by giving a 


prompt answer of “yes” or “no” 
to propositions that most men 


would “take under advisement.” 

“IT am guided in large part by 
the way a man begins his pro- 
posal,” said Mr Young. “I have 
found from experience that if he 
doesn’t thoroughly understand the 
proposal, his beginning will be 
confused. If the details of the 
proposal aren’t concrete in his 
mind, his beginning will be ab- 


stract. On the other hand, when a 
man begins with a clear idea, com- 
pactly expressed and concretely il- 
lustrated—it is usually worthwhile. 
These qualities are the result of 
thought and _ re-thought."—D G 
Powers, Live a New Life (Double- 
day). 


WAR—Peace—26 

There has never been a period in 
human history’ altogether free 
from war, and seldom one of more 
than a generation which not 
witnessed a major conflict: great 
wars flow and ebb almost as reg- 
ular as the tides—Maj Gen J F 
C FuLier, The Decisive Battles of 
the Western World (Eyre & Spot- 
tiswoode, England). 


has 


WORLD RELATIONS—27 

The West . and especially the 
U S, needs to strengthen public 
confidence in its own democratic 
revolutionary heritage, and dem- 
onstrate to the world that we are 
a bold, imaginative, and construc- 
tively revolutionary people.—Ros’r 
C NortH, Moscow and the Chinese 
Communists (Stanford Univ Press). 





A scout, 


looking 
munal life at La Perouse Aborig- 
inal Settlement in Australia, sends 
us word, via kangaroo courier, that 
the simple souls thereabouts have 


into the com- 


fallen victims of mass-production 
mania. Boomerangs (for the sou- 
venir trade) are now being turned 
out by modern mach’y. We express 
a pious hope that the movement 
itself does not prove to be a king- 
size boomerang. 


Facts you may not care to know 
about your telephone company: 
Coming soon is a new-style tri- 
angular telephone booth. Research- 
ers say you'll be able to speak and 
hear with less difficulty. And 
the engineers are working on a 
plan to eliminate eavesdropping 
over party lines. 


Seasonal notes: The 
guished and_ greying 
Browning, King’s 
(male attire) are currently wear- 
ing impeccable Bermuda _§ shorts 
and sports shirts. And we hear 
that at a women’s sportswear shop 
in Los Angeles sales personnel not 
only wear shorts and T-shirts, but 
flit about sans sandals. 


distin- 
gents’ in 
retail emporium 


Times change: The Pretty Girl 
is losing out in the ads, according 
to an analysis of “50 Advertise- 
ments of the Year” currently on 
display at Chicago Public Library. 
Only 10 ads feature glamour gals. 
New trend is toward “graphic sym- 
bolism” whatever that may mean. 
We vote for static anatomy. 
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A Harvard graduate student, 
with a companion, set out to drive 
from Mexico to Panama, just be- 
fore the revolt. 

Reaching Guatemala at the peak 
of the disorder, the lads fell into 
the hands of an outlaw band who 
dumped their car into jungle mud, 
robbed and roughed them up be- 
fore they managed to escape. 

Dodging death on several subse- 
quent occasions, the students 
stumbled into Guatemala City, 
where the secret police arrested 
and jailed them. They were fi- 
nally sprung thru efforts of the 
U S Embassy officials. A solicitous 
radio reporter trotted the Harvard 
boy off to a hotel for dinner. 

Relaxing after a shower and 
shave had erased the scars of ad- 
venture, the Boston lad ordered a 
highball. But when the glass was 
placed before him he stiffened ap- 
prehensively and turned to his 
host: 

“Are you sure these ice cubes are 
safe?”—Epwin A LaHEy, Chicago 
Daily News. a 


“ ” 


A former gov’t official who has 
gone thru various loyalty investi- 
gations, and has been probed by 
Congressional groups, was telling 
a friend he had moved. “We're in 
an old Georgetown house,” he said, 
“that would probably fall down if 
it weren’t being held together by 
all the FBI’s wiring.” — Quorr 
Washington Bureau. b 
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ou can use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


Dan BENNETT 


Two inmates of a deaf and 
dumb institution had an argu- 
ment. When the official in 
charge came around to smooth 
things out, one of the mutes 
was standing with his back to 
the other, 
ously. 

Said the official, talking with 
his fingers: 

“What’s the joke? Why is 
Bartlett looking so angry?” 

“Oh,” signalled the mute 
happily, “he wants to swear at 
me and I won't look!” 


laughing uproari- 





ea 
47 


A company introducing a 
girdle adopted a company-wide 
contest for the winning name. 
There was wide participation, but 
the best list, somewhat surpris- 
ingly, was from a young fellow in 
the shipping dep’t. Included were 
such apt names as_ Bewitching, 
Streamliner, Fair Lady, and others. 


new 


Somewhat astounded, the sales 
mgr said he never realized he had 
such a creative diamond hidden 
away. He called the chap in, com- 
plimented him and asked how he’d 
ever run up such a list of names. 
The lad colored, stammered, fin- 
ally blurted out: “I got them 
from my horse-racing tip-sheets, 
sir!”—Tide. c 












There’s nothing to prevent a 
smart young man from making 
his way in the Soviet Union if he 
knows the right answers. Recently, 
when applicants for a gov’t job 
were being interviewed, each one 
was asked, “How much is 2 and 
2?” 

One by one, the _ applicants 
ans’rd “4.” But the job went to 
the fellow who looked the exam- 
iner in the eye and asked him, 
“How much do you want it to 
be?”—Tracks, hm, Chesapeake and 
Ohio Ry. d 

A man just back from a vaca- 
tion south of the border tells how 
he was attempting to board a 
train with his hired interpreter 
when they were halted by the 
conductor. The interpreter and the 
train official got into a _ terrific 
argument. 

“What’s all the uproar 
inquired the traveler. 

“It is most disturbing, senor,” 
repl’d the interpreter. “The con- 
ductor, he say thees are yesterday’s 
train. Our tickets, they are for to- 


about?” 


day’s train, and she ees not due 

until tomorrow!” — Tracks, hm, 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. e 
” 

The mayor of a tough border 
town was about to engage a new 
preacher. “Parson,” he said, “you 
aren’t by any chance a Baptist, 


are you?” 
“Why, no, not necessarily. Why?” 


“Well, I was just agoin’ to say 
we have to haul our water 12 
mi’s.”"—Arkansas Baptist. f 


a 


€ DOSSHHOHHOSOSSESEEOLOSOSESESES 


You don’t need money to be 
happy. You can have a screw loose. 
—FRANKLIN P JONES. 


“ ” 


Some students drink at the 
fountain of knowledge—others just 
gargle. — Great Western Gazette, 
hm, Great Western Tailoring Co. 


Incidentally, few people will ever 
plump for guaranteed wages of 
sin— T Harry THOMPSON, Sales 
Mgt. 


Many a married couple is like a 


team of horses — parted by a 
tongue. — Times of Brazil, Sao 
Paulo. 


You may be able to make some 
people think you are younger than 
you are, but you can’t fool a ham- 
burger sandwich just before bed- 
time.—Platteville Journal. 


“ ” 


A psychiatrist gets paid for ask- 
ing you the same questions your 
wife asks for nothing. — Wooden 
Barrel, hm, Assoc’d Cooperage In- 
dustries of America. 


Modern: A word used to describe 
something that has no other merit. 
—Origin Unknown. 


” 


Distance lends enchantment — 
but not when you’re out of gas.— 
Wyoming Insuror. 
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She: I was at the dr’s today. 
He looked at my tongue and pre- 
scribed a tonic. 


He: Not a tonic! To strengthen 





that tongue? — Temmler Werke 

publication, Hamburg (‘QUOTE 

translation). g 

ee 

Trippingly on the Tongue: 
The last item on a tv news 
show ended: . the 10 wild 
dogs broke away and then 
raced crazily thru a field of 
tobacco.” Then came the com- 


mercial: “Does your cigarette 
taste different lately?” 


On an early morning break- 
fast food show an announcer 
asked a little boy 3. times, 
“What cereal do you prefer in 
the morning, sonny?” Three 
times there was no answer. 
Then the little boy’s piteous 
plea, “You're hurting my arm, 
mister.” 


A woman on 
admitted she never read The 
Kinsey Report, but added 
“I’m waiting for the picture to 
come out.” 


a quiz show 





“We will now play,” said a 
local announcer, “My Lady 
Sleeps with a male chorus.” 
—LEO GuILD, Hollywood Re- 
porter. h 

99 
She thinks no man is_ good 
enough for her. 
She may be right. 
She may be left. — Times of 
Brazil, Sao Paulo. i 
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When Vice-Pres Nixon visited 
Indo-China on his Asian jaunt 
last yr, he was thrilled when men- 
tion of the name “Dwight Eisen- 
hower” drew wild applause from 
native crowds in Cambodia. Later 
he was told that “Dwight sounds 
very much like the Lower Cam- 
bodian “Dwaiekt” — which means 
“free,” and “Eisenhower” is quite 
close to the native “iekendowah’”’ 
—the local beer. Can’t be sure o 
anything these days.—Eagle Mag. j 


“ ” 


Peter Barry, the mystery story 
writer, was walking through the 
Central Park Zoo when he stopped 
to watch an attendant feed as- 
sorted buckets of scraps to the 
hippopotamus. 

“Do you enjoy your work?” Peter 
asked. 

“Yeah, the hippos are okay,” 
admitted the attendant. “It’s them 
octopuses that drive me crazy. I. 
I ain’t watchin’ ’em every minute, 
there they go strollin’ off down 
Lovers’ Lane, arm in arm in arm 
in arm in arm—”—VIC FREDERICKS, 
Crackers in Bed (Frederick Fell). k 


“ 


Sen Herman Welker (R-Idaho) 
was driving Sen Harry Byrd (D- 
Va) through Washington’s Rock 
Creek Park. Where the road 
neared the bridle path, their car 
passed one horseman, Sen Wayne 
Morse (Ind-Ore), and then an- 
other, Sen Geo Malone (R-Nev), 
who seldom if ever voted on the 
same side of any question. 


“There go Morse and Malone,” 


observed Byrd. 

“Can’t be,” retorted Sen Welker. 
“Those fellows are riding in the 
same direcfion.”—Chicago Tribune 
Press Service. 1 











The painter Paul Meyerheim had 


painted a large picture of the 
“Judgment of Paris.” Upon com- 
pleting it, he asked the maid, 


whom he had had for yrs, for her 
opinion, after having told her the 
story. She was quiet for a 
then said gravely, “Well, 
not have undressed 


while, 
I would 
down to 


nakedness just for an apple!” — 
Aerztekalendar, Germany (QUOTE 
translation). m 





Sub Standard 


The 
its submarines 


Navy has outfitted one oj 


with a juke bor.— 


News item. 


Deep, fathoms deep, beneath the 
foam 
Of oceans wide and boundless 
Where fishes had their silent home 


It’s now no longer soundless. 


For men who probe the under sea 
With diligence and daring 
Possess a juke box currently 
And blaring. 


doubtless keep it 


Consider, if you will, the fish 
By strident strains affrighted 
Who, with a scaly swirl and swish, 


Departs, if not delighted. 
The fish may flee, should he 
prefer, 
With fins and tail aglisten, 
But whence the poor submariner 


Who doesn’t want to listen? 


The crew of a B-17 had to bail 
out while returning from a mission 
over Italy one day. The next any- 
body heard from the plane, it had 
made a smooth belly landing in 


of all places, Turkey. Nobody 
aboard, just two dogs the crews 
carried as mascots. The Turks 


were not especially surprised: they 
just wanted to know how you 
trained dogs to fly a big bomber 
like that—JacK WrLson, Look. n 


“ ” 


A young and very pretty English 
girl who married a S American 
was told by her husband that his 
home town was plagued with 
“wolves.” 

“They think nothing,” he 
warned, “of going up to a girl they 
fancy—she may be merely looking 


into a shop window — and giving 
her a sly pinch. So, my dear, don’t 
stare into shop windows’ when 


you’re alone.” 

A few days later, he saw his 
wife eyeing the windows of a 
gown shop in the town, and think- 
ing to press home his earlier warn- 
ing he tip-toed up and gave her a 
hearty pinch. 


When the girl spun round, her 


eyes blazing with fury .. . it 
wasn’t his wife. — Bubp FLANAGAN, 
Tit-Bits, London. 0 


The pilot of an American heli- 
copter, rescuing flood victims in 
Erding Germany, plucked a man 
from a housetop who looked 
vaguely familiar. “Didn’t I already 
rescue you?” asked the pilot. “Yes,’ 
repl’d the German, “but I enjoy 
riding in a helicopter, so I went 
back by rowboat.” p 
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quent ter 


Miami, Fla, housewife, after ask- 
ing butcher to show her a 15-lb 
roast: “Oh, I don’t want to buy 
it! I’ve just lost 15 lbs and I 
wanted to see what that much 
meat looks like!” 1-Q-t 


” 


Jas (“Sunny Jim”) FITzsImMons, 
veteran horse trainer, giving sound 
advise on his 80th b'day: “Don’t 
bet heavily on horses. A horse race, 
like the human race, is unpredict- 
able.” 2-Q-t 





Mews of 


Mir. Hexwell Droke 
Tadienapolis, Ind. 
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Edited by ALIcE JAcoBs 


We know a tv repairman who 
complains bitterly that women are 
ruining his business. “If something 
goes wrong with the tv,” he says, 
“a guy will call a repairman. But 
you take a durn woman—she’s li- 
able to haul off and kick it or 
something, until it starts working.” 
Bolstering our suspicion that there 
is more than a grain of truth 1.1 
this estimate is a_ sensible air- 
conditioning system rigged by a 
New Orleans woman. 

Mrs David Dover has a *; ton 
air-conditioning unit which cools 
the living room but nothing else. 
So she made a plastic sleeve, five 
yds long. Half an hr before bed- 
time, she attaches this sleeve to 
the cool-air vents of the unit, puts 


NOTE here items of special interest in this issue 
File QUOTE for future reference. Use Comprehensive Index, 


the opposite end of the “tunnel” 
in the bed room. The sieeve in- 
flates, channeling cool air into the 
bed room, which, she says, is cool 
as a cucumber in 30 min’s. You 
can buy a ready-made version of 
this, with some _ air-conditioners, 
for about $15. Mrs Dover, however, 
spent only $2 for the transparent 
plastic. 

Then there’s a woman in Escan- 
aba, Mich, who got tired of dodg- 
ing roasting sticks at picnics. So 
she took fly-swatter handles and 
heavy wire, created a long metal 
rod which curves back at the busi- 
ness end. This holds wieners safe- 
ly, removes danger of getting an 
eye poked out by a careless child, 
and provides a cool handle. 
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